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NOTES AND NEWS 

Professoe A. C. Armstrong, of Wesleyan University, contributes to 
the June issue of the Educational Review an article entitled "A Neglected 
Discipline." It is a suggestive plea for courses in the history of intellec- 
tual progress. " The stages in the advance of mind are counted turning- 
points in history, and the principles developed in them the foundations on 
which the edifice of later reflection must be based. The modern state, the 
new religion, educational reform, social betterment, larger views of duty 
and of conduct, — all are held dependent on conclusions to which the slow 
progress of the human spirit has led up. And yet by the great majority 
these fundamental conditions of civilized existence are less often made the 
subject of systematic reflection than of incidental reference. By the 
method of critical inquiry we study other questions in all the various 
departments of knowledge. The principles of thought itself, and the 
course of its development, are often left without inquiry ; because we take 
for granted that we understand them, each man or sect or party appealing 
to them as best may serve the moment's need. The neglect becomes the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that the modem university pays 
no more attention to this central discipline than is given to it by individ- 
ual men. Laymen may be excused for accepting without examination the 
postulates of modern thought as they are borne in on them by the spirit of 
the time. Scholars, on the contrary, may fairly be expected to consider 
the principles on which thought proceeds, and the elements in their re- 
flection which they receive by the inheritance of birth and training. And 
by scholars this reasonable expectation is in part, if only partially and 
incompletely, met. But the responsibility of either class is less by far 
than the obligation of those highest teaching bodies whose function it is 
at once to inform and to direct the mind, to bring it into living touch 
with the work which the thought of the past has accomplished, to guide it 
in its task of making contribution to the solution of the problems still be- 
fore the world." 

The editor of the Revue de philosophic invites, in the May issue, dis- 
cussion of the problem of knowledge. It is interesting to note that, apart 
from the general importance of the problem, he finds special reasons for 
its timeliness in the controversies aroused by pragmatism and by the 
modernist movement in the Boman Catholic Church. " Les modernistes," 
he states, " s'appuient sur une theorie de la connaissance. L'Eglise leur 
dit qu'elle est fausse, ils repliquent qu'elle est vraie. Inconciliable avec 
la religion catholique, aux yeux du chef meme de cette religion, le pragma- 
tisme est encore inconciliable, d'apres M. Poincare, avec la science." 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Dr. Charles E. Cory, who has been acting assistant 
professor of philosophy during the current year, was put in charge of the 
department of philosophy. 



